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Commons Debates for i62p. Critically edited and an Intro- 
duction dealing with Parliamentary Sources for the Early Stuarts. 
Edited by Wallace Notestein and Frances Helen Relf. 
(Research Publications of the University of Minnesota, Studies in 
the Social Sciences, Number 10). Minneapolis, published by the 
University of Minnesota, 1921. — lxvii, 304 pp. 

An historian should be judged not merely by the obvious test of 
the thoroughness of his work. He must be more than accurate. He 
must feel and must show the relation of his studies to the whole 
drama of human events that has made the present out of the past. 
We have a right to enquire not alone whether his work is sound, but 
whether it is significant. We are entitled to judge him not less by 
his choice of a subject than by the definiteness of his knowledge and 
the correctness of his conclusions. 

Estimated by either of these tests this book is one of the most valu- 
able and most welcome that has appeared in the field of English 
history for a long time. The editors have not only done their work 
well : they have had an historian's sense of what ought to be done ; 
something only to be understood by one who grasps the importance 
of English constitutional history as a whole and has a first-hand 
knowledge of the lamentable difference between what our printed 
records of English parliamentary history are and what they ought 
to be. This is a knowledge gained only by long and intimate 
acquaintance with the enormous mass of the materials of English 
history printed and unprinted. 

Everyone whose work has lain in these materials must often have 
asked himself whether much of the recent historical investigation in 
this field has not been misplaced. We have long known that the 
printed parliamentary records are not only defective but in many- 
places inaccurate. Many separate studies have shown that hardly a 
single important enactment among the Statutes of the Realm should 
become the basis of definite conclusions without a recourse to its 
manuscript history. Maitland's brilliant paper on Elizabeth's great 
statutes of supremacy and uniformity — to take one instance only — 
stands out to show not alone what may be done in one important 
case, but what must be done practically in all. 

For years, too, it has been common knowledge that the Rolls of 
Parliament should be regarded as illustrations of parliamentary 
activity rather than as complete records of it. The same is true of 
the journals of both Lords and Commons. It is equally applicable 
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to the old Parliamentary History of the eighteenth century or to its 
successor of the nineteenth. Interesting facts have recently been 
disclosed in regard to the authenticity of the debates known as 
Townshend's Historical Collections for Elizabeth's later Parliaments, 
and an examination of D'Ewes's Journals would probably yield 
results not less interesting and more important. 

Why, then, should trained historians continue to waste valuable 
energy in trying further to build up commentary and treatise upon 
foundations that we have long known only too well to be shaky and 
unsafe? Why should all this effort be expended to secure results 
that may be overthrown just so soon as these parliamentary records 
are properly edited, as they inevitably must be sooner or later? 
Would it not be better to direct this energy toward a concerted effort 
to know and make knowable the records themselves in an authentic 
form? 

Thoughts such as this have been in the minds of some of us for 
a long while, but we have rested content with thinking. Mr. Note- 
stein and Miss Relf alone have not been satisfied with this. This 
volume, together with others in preparation by the editors or in pros- 
pect, will do much to place English constitutional history from 1603 
to 1641 on a sounder basis. They will make it possible for the first 
time to hazard many statements that had to remain little more than 
guesses even to the indefatigable Gardiner. The importance of such 
a work can hardly be overestimated. 

But, unfortunately, in matters of this kind enthusiasm has too 
often outrun competence and the inadequate editions resulting have 
been a permanent bar to the securing of better ones. What may we 
say of the present edition, its methods and results? The aim of the 
editors has obviously been throughout a practical one: to make the 
work of the subsequent historian as easy as accuracy will permit. 
This involved the choosing of the best accounts of the debates of 
1629, both official and private (as few in number as accuracy, com- 
pleteness and practicability would permit) ; taking them as bases ; 
and including all the additional or differing material as variant 
readings to be carefully indicated by footnotes. This is a sound 
method and it has been followed here judiciously and in the most 
exhaustive and painstaking fashion. These basic texts the editors 
found it impracticable to reduce to less than four; first and most 
important the account long known in print in the Diurnall Occur- 
rences, printed as early as 1641, and elsewhere, of which the editors 
have examined all the known MSS., no less than sixteen in number. 
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To this are added the texts of three private diaries edited in the 
same careful and exhaustive manner. 

By these means it is now possible to know, as definitely as can in 
all probability ever be known, exactly what was said by Parliament 
men on the fundamental questions of 1629. The labor involved in 
this work has been immense, and there is every evidence that it has 
been done with the greatest care, and that it includes practically 
everything now known to exist either in print or in manuscript. Our 
respect for the finished product is increased when we remember that 
many of the original notes were hastily made, sometimes in cipher, 
in the notoriously bad handwriting of the period, and at a time when 
proper names as well as common words were usually spelled accord- 
ing to the writer's fancy. 

Not the least interesting part of the book is the proof, which 
amounts to a demonstration, that even the accounts of these parlia- 
mentary proceedings which have passed as official were in reality 
made up in part by the insertion of separate speeches often originally 
collected and published by outsiders who made a living by furnishing 
to an eager public such scraps of information as could be obtained 
by hook or crook at a time when parliamentary proceedings were 
supposed to be secret. The editors' introduction in which these facts 
are adequately set forth for the first time makes it possible for us to 
estimate the historical value of these parliamentary notes. Readers 
of John Forster's Debates on the Grand Remonstrance and The 
Arrest of the Five Members have long known a few of the variations 
that could occur in one important instance in 1641, and it has been 
suspected that similar variations might be found all through the 
Stuart period. The introduction to this book has substituted cer- 
tainty for suspicion and for the first time gives us the facts and the 
reasons for our suspicions. 

It is hardly too much to expect that this edition and its introduc- 
tion will revolutionize the attitude of historians to these materials 
and, consequently, their method of dealing with them. The book is 
fundamental. It is important not only for 1629, not merely for the 
whole period from 1603 to 1641, but for the whole history of Eng- 
lish parliamentary records up to the time of their official publica- 
tion; one of those few books, in fact, to which we may correctly 
apply the trite phrase : " No student of English history can afford 
to be without this volume." 

C. H. McIlwain 

Cambridge, Mass. 



